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that the second half of the fourteenth century witnessed a
$(%*tclothremarkable expansion of the native woollen industry. One
proof of its progress is that in the space of these fifty years
the production of broadcloth in England for sale was more
than trebled, while the export of broadcloth was multiplied
no less than ninefold1. As early as 1347 woollen and
worsted cloths were being exported in sufficient quantity to
make it worth while to impose custom duties upon them2.
economic policy ". He considers that the Act of 1337 which forbade the
export of wool and the import of cloth, and encouraged the settlement of
alien weavers (supra, p. 454), enjoys " an altogether undue prominence hi
English industrial history ". It does not indicate " a far-sighted policy
of fostering native industry " ; but was only meant to serve " fiscal and
diplomatic objects ". This interpretation appears to be one-sided. As
early as 1331 Edward III., pursuing a policy contemplated by his pre-
decessors for nearly a century (supra, pp. 448-449), was seeking to introduce
alien weavers into this country. His father, at the end of his reign, had
definitely planned the settlement of foreign artisans, and his scheme was
evidently something more than a " device", for the Flemings and
Brabanters hastened to take steps to prevent a native cloth manufacture
(supra, p. 451). Edward II.'s design was interrupted by his deposition;
but his successor resumed it at the first opportunity, when in 1331 he
offered letters of protection to all foreign workers of cloth, and in 1332 he
restricted the use of imported cloth (supra, pp. 452, 454). Thus the Act
of 1337 om<y Save parliamentary sanction to a policy already set on foot
six years earlier. As a result of the Act numerous letters of safe conduct
were issued, an unmistakable proof that the invitation to Flemish cloth
workers was seriously meant. When it is related to the earlier mani-
festations of industrial policy, the Act of 1337 can hardly be regarded as
nothing but " a fiscal and diplomatic device ", although the policy of
turning economic measures to fiscal and diplomatic advantage was doubt-
less seldom absent from the king's mind.
It was pointed out in the first edition (see supra, p. 454) that "Edward's
financial straits cut athwart the adoption of a consistent policy ". Consist-
ency in mediaeval economic statesmanship was rarely achieved owing to
counteracting influences ; yet it is a cardinal error to relate every action
of the ruler to the exigencies of the moment, and to disregard the trend of
policy as viewed over a period of time. When the industrial measures of
Edward III. are taken in conjunction with those of his predecessors, they
indicate the pursuit of a policy that was consciously inspired by the desire
to foster a native cloth manufacture.
1 According to the aulnage returns the number of broadcloths manu-
factured for sale averaged over 15,000 a year in 1356-8, and nearly 50,000
a year in 1394-8 : Gray, in The English Historical Review, xxxix. 21, 29,
34-35. Exported broadcloths increased from 4,500 in 1348 to an average
annual of 43,000 in 1392-5: infra, p. 458. In addition to the cloth manu-
factured for sale as recorded in the aulnage returns, there was an immense
quantity woven at home for the use of the household.
* Patent fiolls, 1345-1348, p. 424. For the custom duties levied on
doth of assize (dyed, half-dyed and undyed) exported from England by
natives, by Hansards, and by other aliens, see infra, p. 537. Calais was
made the staple for exported cloth in 1348: Rymer, Foedera (R. ed.), iii.
part i. 158.